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THE IROHiEOLOG-Y OF IRISH TENANT-EIGHT. 



BY HERBEKT FRANCIS HORE. 



It is no exaggeration to say that tlie desire to occnx^y land in Ireland has long been, with 
Irishmen, their strongest x^assion. Several causes, such as are not foimd in other countries, com- 
bined to give this passion its force. It is onfc of oxn: proTince and piu-pose to do more than allude 
to all those causes, which are well known, and thoroughly account for the unparalleled tenacity 
with which the Irish peasantry used to cling to land. But, considenng that modern Irish Tenant- 
Eight is peculiarly indigenous to Ulster — ^where it seems to have first sprung up, and where it has 
grown, in self-sustaining strength^ working as a prmciple, with constant motiye power hy the 
BGCurity it confers, for much good ; and, on the other hand, unhappily, in some cases and ways, for 
much evil, by tlie -intimidation that, in those cases, supports it — ^for us to enter upon the arcliEBology 
of this singular custom is literalLy within our provmoe. By confining our remarks, as far as 
possible, to an archaic view of the subject, om^ antiq^uarian readers may possibly receiye (as we hope 
and labour for) at least some gratification. Indeed, restricted as we are fi:om discussing the subject 
of '^ Irish Tenant- Eight" in its present aspect, with any view of considering this important topic in 
its economic hearings, we incline to fall back to times before its birth, and, by analogic digression, 
to dilate into the more general theme of the archaeology of Land Tenancy in Ulster, And we shall 
not, probably, wander much in doing so ; since it cannot bo doubted that the circumstances to 
which we shall refer — ^namely, the nature of tenancy among the Gaelic Irish, and the rebellions, con- 
fiscations, and colonization of the JSTorth — were those which called the custom xm.der review into 
being. Avoiding, therefore, the existing phase of the topic, our inquiry is directed to the 
parentage, birth, and early progress of this usage, which is so special to Ulster. 

To commence with the first section of our theme, premising that the' study of the laws and 
customs relating to the property of a country gives the key to comprehending her feuds and history, 
let us briefly examine the nature of ancient Irish tenancy. 

Originally, among the Celts of Ireland, by a system which once extended from the Himalayas 
to the Atlantic, the ownership of the land of each tribe was vested in the men of the tribe, 
and there were neither landlords nor tenants. Tenancy commenced when it hecame customary 
for each sept of the general tribe to render a "seniory" to then- senior. In time, this tribute 
became a " chief" rent. But it could not be increased ad Uhituirif because the men of the sept 

voi,. vx. i^ 
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were freemen, and heirs of the soil. They rendered tribute merely to support their chieftain 
in bis dignity. Like himself, they were patricians, descended from the same patriarch ; 
edel — i.e., noble-men, whose freedom from labour was idle-nesa; and "horsemen" and "kerne," 
the warriors of the clan. The labourers were of totally separate castes, forming the elan serfs 
and plebeians. After a lapse of ages, when these latter had become, as in the 16th century, 
virtual owners of cattle, sheep, and swine, ihey were suffered to occupy the land as tenants 
at win, Hable to have the rent raised on them ad libitum. Bearing in mind the marked dis- 
tinction between the patrician and plebeian occupiers, it must be recollected that the former were 
also no more than a species of tenants-at-wiU. The^ chieftain, — even the clan, — could not confer 
any term of tenancy. Any continued occupancy was, therefore, the result of a claim, or customary 
title, to possession. The temporary usufruct of certain demesnes was enjoyed by the senior and his 
tanist during their tenure of office, and they let the land by the year. The residue of the "country" 
was occupied by junior septs, whose possession, owing to changes sometimes induced by various 
causes, was practically insecure. This absence of legal fixity of tenure prevented the erection 
of substantial dwellings. The portion of an Irish sept styled a creaght was as nomad as an ancient 
Scythian horde. This sort of sept, peculiar to Ulster, was a community of relatives, to whom 
almost aU was in common, and named in Gaelic "herdsmen of cattle," cows being, save their 
scanty clothing, almost their sole property. Their few wants were easily supplied, so far as 
lodging was concerned, by the use of such hovels as they found about the country. Even their 
chiefs lived either in the ruins of castles erected by the first Norman invaders, or in houses 
little better than cabins, or in the woods. Central Ulster was a wilderness under the rule of 
the last O'Keill. Eastern Ulster would have been little else, had it been entirely under the swords 
of the clan Hugh-buoy O'Neill, whose bards were wont to lament the usurpation, by the English, of 
much of the territory of the clan, and the consequent " disfigurement of ramparts and frightful 
towers on lands never before taken away from the support of men and animals."* What would 
those old Irish poets of Clandeboye, who ignored the use of " improvements," have said about the tall 
and smoking fabrics which are now the glory of Belfast ? They would have foimd these monuments 
of civilization as distasteful as a Scottish tenant's steam-engine £tnd agricultural machinery used to 
be deemed in Tipperary. 

Although it is impossible to believe that change of occupancy among Gaelic clansmen, who 
were joint owners and occupiers, was frequent, yet their pastoral habits rendered removal easy. 
"Writing from the site of EnniskiLlen, Attorney-General Davys declared that there was not a 
single village in the entire county; so "wild and transitory" was the life of the people. It is 
not easy to reconcile this statement with another in the same letter, that in the shire of Monaghan 
" almost every acre" had a separate owner, who termed himself " a lord, and his portion of land his 

* O' Conor's Dissertatiou, 62. 
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country.'"' "We imagine the trutli to be that as^ under tanistry, the occupancies of tenants were 
more long-lived than the tenure of a chieftain^ the former, when agricultural, gradually obtained 
a traditional light, which became the Irish "copy-hold/' transferable interest, or /'tenant-right." 
The insecurity that would haye resulted from a full operation of gaTelkind and tardstry, with all 
their effects, must haye been seen to be so pernicious (for, under it, men and their families must 
have been shifted like sheep,) that even ancient Celtic human nature revolted against it, and v^as 
constantly endeavouring to obtain that permanence of tenure which modern Irish farmers so naturally 
desire. The claim given by some duration of occupancy became gradually recognised. If we give 
credence to native authorities, many occupiers of land enjoyed a right equivalent to copy-hold j if 
to foreign, the general tenantry were always liable to dispossession. Both statements may be 
correct ; since an actual permanence of occupation may have existed, as in the present day, without 
any legal security. Indeed, the Irish tenant seems always to have retained his power to 
remove, and yet to have held on (as Sir Henry Piers ^states) under a mere verbal tenure, satisfied 
therewith, and averse, like Jack Cade, to- parchment and wax. The uncertainly and certainty of his 
tenure were much the same as now. !N"o written demise or lease was, or could be, made; and the 
chieftain was able to dispossess any unfortunates who had lost their stock by a raid. Still, that 
undefined but cogent claim of usufmctuary possession, which humanity has ever acknowledged, 
was in force under the patriarchal rule of clanship ; and the effect of these two infl.uences was 
that, generally speaking, the inferior septs, or families, contniued to dwell on their forefathers' land. 
It has been asserted that a certain condition of continuous occupancy gave, under G-aelic usage, 
a tenant-right; or, to speak accurately, that by Brehon law, or custom, "occupation under three 
Buecessive generations made the fourth tenant proprietor," This assertion, which we quote from 
the Dublin Univemty Magazine for April, 1848, is somewhat borne out by a passage in one of those 
curious memoranda papers/ compiled by Br. Hanmer at the time he was inditing his work on 
Ireland, and in which, under the head of *' Mores Gentium," he has recorded many traits of the 
Irish of his time. We find ia it the following sentence, characteristic of the conduct of the natives 
in respect to the point imder view: — '* Set them a fcirme^ the grandfather , father ^ son, and they 
elayme it as their owne ; if not^ ihmj go& to rebellion." A similar claim, or title, and closer in 
resemblance than that which we shall presently quote from the Erehon laws, is to be found set forth 
in the Gwentian code of "Wales, published in the Xe^es Wallic(B, Viz, :^ 

"Dudenhudd" [a proprietorship] *'is the tilling by a person of land tilled by his father before 
him. la the fom'th degree a person becomes a proprietor — ^his father, his grandfather, and his 
great-grandfather, and he himself the fourth " 

This ancient British custom, which was perhaps imported by the Celts into Ireland, was doubtless, 
as observed by the writer of the above-mentioned article in the Dublin UniDenity Maga%ine, the origin 
^ Davys, in Yallancey, I, « Vallancey. I. ^ S, P. O* 
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of ** copy -hold" tenure ; and exists to tliis day, as tliat writer Ijclieyes, in a modified forni; in parts 
of Cumberland, The passage from tlio Brclioii code, also quoted in that articlOj is m follows : — 

" AH lands are bound, -^^^hcn by three lords they are set — i.e., his lands are bound from a person 
when he has fairly set thcni out during the time of throe. . , . The land ahall belong to the 
man who grazes it, who takes off its aweot herbage, dming the time of throe, ho haying its posses- 
sion during that term/' 

It is likely that a pormanent propriotoxBlnp, given by Cumbrian custom, is the origin of those 
small estates owned by ^^ statesmen" around the Lakes, whoso strong attaohment to their little 
properties is warmly noticed by "Wordsworth. In a*omowhat inconelusiTo JUssaT/ on ike Tenant- 
Right of VkUr^ Kr. Hancock, formerly professor of Political Economy in Belfast, quotes the 
following account of tenant-right as it exists on a ohurcli estate in Cumberland : — ** In the manor 
of Linstock, ivMoh u tlie pro^m^ty of the see of Carlisle, the custom of tomu^e is that termed tenant- 
right, The freehold of the customary tenements is in the lord ; tlie tenant holds to him, Ids heirs 
and assigns fbr over, of the lord, according to the custom of tlio manor, under iixod customary rents, 
and performing certain customary duties and services, the tenements deaconding, and being de- 
scendible, from the ancestor to tho heir, as of the hereditary right of the tenants, eallod tenalit- 
right/» 

So lenient were tho Brehon laws in their criminal code, and so equitablo txmL minute in 
thoii" provisions respecting matters of property, that wo may well boliovo it will appeta*, on tho 
publication of these laws, that ccistom, having the force of law, and so onforcod as to have been 
incladed among written provisions, raised some shield of preaorix)tive claim over fewnilies that could 
boast a long occupancy. It was declared of the Irish, on good authoxity, that no nation in tho 
<3hristian world were greater lovers of justice — which virtue, as Lord Coko gcnK^rtiuwly ob- 
sorvcB, must of necessity bo accompanied by many others. So wo may reasonably cojijeeturo that 
successivo chieftains frecpiontly allowed their kinsmen to continue in undisturbed oecupaney, under 
easy rents; especially when wo know tliat modern huuUords, who arc neither kith nor kiu to their 
tenantry, honourably and willingly recognise a similtir right, if sanctioned by length of tenancy, or 
retjuired by tho claimB of industry. 

Other causes operated to confer a prescriptive right on Gaelic tenants. In fact, sovoral pecu- 
liarities of Irish occupancy combined t'o form the national idea of a right to a (jiieap and pt^nnanont 
tenure of tho land. Some castes and ])rolbBaions held their patrimonies in permanonce, subjoet only 
either to a ixed rent, or to profcHslonal stsrviccm. Under this latter category woro rankod the nu- 
merous sopts of galloglassos, bards, &c. The extent and peculiar ownership of Ohitreh lands con- 
tributed more than any other combination of cir<mmstancos to establish jOixity of tenure, Bishop 
Montgomery designates sea lands as ''copy«hold," (stiiotly speaking, imknown \Qmt)QtmmMdm t&rm, 
Bubjoot to a more nominal rant, or *« antigimm o$nnm'^ As ho obsarvod, tho laads bolong^g to 
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the bishoprics of Ulster were scattered tlu'cugliout the proYince, being in the vicmity of the chxiTches, 
'' much after the distribution of the Levites' portion among the rest of the tribes." Besides the 
eifect of permanency on these estates, their example was wide-spread and congenial. It woiild- 
seem that, anciently, the tenancy of liGrenaohs, who were hereditaiy occupiers of church lands, re- 
sembled that of acheripU ghhrn ; and that, like the Eoman viXlani, who by thirty years' possession 
became coloni lihri, they became permanent free tenants.*^ In warlike Ulster, agriculture was, it 
is likely, confined to ecclesiastical lands ; the county of Armagh, now the seat of the primate, and 
in ancient times largely owned by the church, is, at present, the shire in which tenant-right pre- 
vails to the fullest extent; and it is probable that custom endowed church tenants with a fixity 
that neither bishop nor chieftain, who could not biud their su.ecessors, could legally give. 

The account giyen by Cajsar of the mode of creatiag tenancy among the Germans ajiplies exactly 
to the system pursued am.ong the Irish fifteen hundred years afterwards. He describes them as 
no praotisers of agricultee, but subsisting, for the most part, on milk, cheese, and fiesh. "IsTo one 
among them had any particular land assigned to him, nor limits within which he could call it his 
own; but the leader, or chief, assembled the rarious septs each year, and applotted land ia such 
IDortions and places as was seen fit; and, in the year following, compelled them to remove to a 
different quarter." This condition rnnst have necessitated an almost unvai-ying state of pasturage. 
In Ireland,, where this barbarous state of things continited until the reign of the Stuarts, it was 
customary for the heads of creaglit communities to bargain for a year's grass for Iheir herd of cattle 
every May-day/ During their pasturing progress over the unenclosed portions of the country, 
which they obtained a right to graze on, by payment of so much per head, they used for shelter what- 
ever shealingB they found. Sir "William Petty observes that Irish cabins could be built hi three days, 
and were held of the superior from May to May. ''They hold" (writes Sir Henry Piers, so late as 
1682) "but from year to year, nor do they desire a longer term." Under such tenure, there could 
bo little attention to agriculture, and hardly any to such improvements as would entitle a tenant 
to claim a permanent interest. 

Sir Hemy Piers' descrix^tion of the native farmers of his day is so curious and graphic, that the 
following extracts from his account are worth equating : — 

"As to the inferior rank of husbandmen, called smlloges, (which may be Englished farmer or 
husbandman, or yet more properly, boors,) they are generally very crafty and subtile in all manner 
of bargaining, . . . Every townland held by them is grasred in common. . . . They have 
a custom, on a stated day every year, to come and give warning to their landlord to provide other 
tenants for their holdings and houses, and this they wiH do as formally as if they were in earnest; 
and yet after all they intend nothing less, for they w/? not leave the place with their good mil, where 
they and their ancestors have sat. In this case, you shall have some of them tell their landlord, 
that they and their forefathers have been there as long, and perhaps longer, than he, and they will 

e Archbishop Ussher on Corbes, Ssc. 1609. ^ Collins, I. 97, 
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not out for Mm ;™"wliitlier sliall tlicy go? and tlie like stuff: and tliiB tlioir Bh^iieas of leaving tlicir 
aiitioat liabitations is not without boiiig cause. Per if om of them remove^ but to dwell in tlxo next 
cotiiity, nay, tlic next i:)arisli, providod it be under miother hmilord^ lio is on oYcry littlo pi<|ue with 
his neighbour reproached with torms importing vagabond, or ibrBukm outeast, &c. j find so Itcen 
i^ his anima redeundi, that he ia not at easo within himBolf till ho niuko way ft)r his return again to 
tluG i)laoe, m ho phrases it^ whoro ho ought to bo: 

Noscio qiul natale solum duloodino oimntoa 
Tangit> et immemoros non sinot emso aui" 

Greatly as the Iree spirit of advonturo and Bolf-rolianoo, wliich leads the EngliBbman to seok a liye- 
lihood in any quarter of tho globe, is to bo admired, we confesa wo Bympathiao fully in tliut strong 
sentimontal affection which the Irigh peasantry evince for thoir homoa, kinsfolk, friends, and 
ftithor-land. Much that might pass under the review of an Irish archmologist has, doubtlesB, con- 
tributed to foster tho growth of thia national feeling, Ikit the theme is apart fi'om oui? proBcnt 
objoct. Lot us, howoverj not altogetlior pa^B it over; and notice, at least, ono evident archaic 
pccuHarity of tho national mind— viz,, tliat it was never clear to tho Irinh undoratmiding that hnd 
could he lost Wqtq the country contpored and conilBcatod, it miglit !)o reconquorod. ISfo men, or 
combination of men, could justly bdH an acre of tho chm-lami Wimtover interest an ocmipior had, 
it is questionable if ho could have aold it ; and, certainly, lio could only forfeit hia own intoroBt 
without aifecting that of Ms rolativea. Under tlio simihir law of Kentish gavoMnd, tho father 
paid, according to tho old rhyme, tho penalty of his ** bond," but his sons inherited the ''londj*' 
and though ho might be hanged on '* tho bough," thoy rettirned '* to tho plough." Troason to the 
lord, imder tho feudal system, caused tho fief to bo forfeited. But olauBhip acknowlodgod ncdther 
ti<;^fs nor lords. Conquest might have boon folt and understood by the Oaolio Irinh, but forfoitiu'o 
\Mis ignored by thorn. A succosBful inaiirrection, a great political revolntion, might, they tliought, 
a,t any time, restore what they had lost, In tho national idea that land was inaKenablo, wo dis- 
(jover the origin of those pretensions to cetatcs mid rank which indued the character of tm *' Irish 
gtjutloman" with tho ludicrous asauniption so humorously dolinoafced by old novolistB and play- 
wnghiiB. Tho houb of tho Ibrnier chieftains and projjriotors, who had been ousted Ijy violtsnt 
transforB, over lo<iked ardontly, while brooding over thcur losBoe, to bo roiuBtated by Bomo political 
movement. Oftcoi did thia roproBirjed MAmg of havirtg Bulforcd spoliation burBt into a ilmmi mxd 
wo do not over-rate it8 luBting Btrength in b(*lioving that ita aBhoH, npreud over Ireland, m%} ihrfrom 
being extinguiHliod. Let ub, in archioologic faehion, look back, and, in ovideiico of tho national 
porBuaBion at one period, quoto Dr. Zing, who, writing in bitter triumph after tho success of tho 
EoYolution, observes :■— " It k ^lo humour of this people to count an ci^tato thoir own, tiiwugh they 
have sold it, or been legally turned out j so that thoy reckon every oitato thoixs that ©ithor they 
or theijc anccstorB had at any time in their poBseesion." 

Naturally, ttio farming eolonists of Ireland over wore, to many intents and purpofios, in m 
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enemy's country. Tliis view of their conditio^, m their relation to the aacieiLt and dispossessed 
occupiers, is obviously even more true of tlie Protestants who settled in Ulster in and after the 17th 
century, than of Stronghow's yeomen arehexs, or Crom-weH's musketeers. 'Without pausing to trace 
the vicissitudes which the general Saxon settlement underwent fi:om the epoch of the first invasion, 
we may notice the characteristic manner in which those half-subjugated natives, who continued to 
dwell among the colonists, swelled in numbers, gradually intruded themselves into an almost uni- 
versal occupancy of the land, and, at last, by perverting their degenerate masters, the lords of the 
land, to Irish usages and manners, so metamorphosed feudal peers into independent chiefe as to 
undermine and peril the English interest and power. Lease-hold, that honest and finiitfiil security 
of tenure, which, conjoined in England with the hereditary feudal good feeling between landlord 
and tenant, has so powerfully " contributed" (in the words of Adam Smith) "to the grandeur of. 
England," was transplanted to flourish in Irish soil at the earliest possible period. But it was 
always regarded by the natives (so we believe) as a foreign and uncongenial tenure, with which, 
particularly in early ages, they were unacquainted; which, in their mind, was fraught with written 
legal restrictions; and the close of which threatened rise of rent, or eviction. We could adduce 
several p)roofs that the English yeomanry of the Pale held their farms by the sound security of 
leases. Indeed, it cannot be thought that, when conquered Ireland was granted by the Crown in 
vast fiefs to Strongbow and other royal barons, to be held by them and their heirs ^^in hereditary 
descent for ever,*' (so it is expressed in their charters,) and when these lords allotted subordinate 
estates to their compamons in arms, the knights and esquires who had partaken in the valiant 
enterprise, it cannot be thought, we repeat, that these nobles, knights, frankleias, and squires, 
whose own claims had been so amply rewarded, forgot the still sti^onger claims of their brave 
yeomen, (those English archers who, as Cambrenais declares, surpassed the lli^onnan chivahy 
in their services in the conquest,) but that they established their stout and trusty supporters in firm 
tenancy of the land around every newly-erected castle, wMch was to be guarded by their 
valoiu', and maintained by their industry. But, in the meanwhile, numbers of the lower orders 
of the Gael, such as some original cultivators and graziers of the soil, and such as had been en- 
slaved by the conquerors, continued to occupy large portions of the Pale, under (as it seems,) the 
terms of ancient G-aelic tenure j for by a remarkable clause in the compact between Henry II. 
and Eoderick, monarch of Ireland, it was expressly provided that such Celtic tenants as had fied 
before the conquerors, but might please to return into the Pale to Kve imder the new lords, should 
pay the ancient services to which they were accustomed. The banners of the IN'ormans had not 
been followed by a force adequate either to the complete reduction of the country, or to its paciiic 
occupation; and consequently, during succeeding centuries, the strength of , the Englishry was 
wasted by the native enemies in the mountain regions, whose raids and devastations gave fortress 
and farm-house alike to the flames. Per the repair, or reconstruction of the castle, the nobleman 
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could BummoB Ms tenantry, and compel tlieir assistancG j but to rebuild and rox)loniBli the more im- 
portant farm steadings T^aa a more difficult task. Again, "whilo tlao feudal peer was bound by strong 
ties of interest to tbo country, tlio freebolder, '* all liis gear gone/' must either migrate, or com- 
pete against tlie offers of Gaelic serfs to liold bis farm, according to tiioir custom of tenancy. And 
bis lord, now changing into the loader of a border familj?", preferred the ready subniiBBion of 
mere tenants-at-mU, to the sturdy independence of lease -holder a. So soon developed and con- 
tagious was the temptation to substitute the native tenure for leaso-hold, that it is recorded of an 
Anglo-Forman archbishop of Dublin, Henry of London (one of those groat men by whoscs advice 
Magna Charta was granted), that he acr^uirod the niclmamo of "scorch-yillehi" from having in- 
veigled the tenantry of the see into showing him tlieir leasee, and then soiising these documents, 
and throwing them into the £lre! The gradual extirpation of tlio English yeomanry of the 
Pale is distinctly traceable in our national records. Even the higher nobility, whoso IVail hold on 
this narrowed territory depended mainly on the loyalty of the deac^cndantB of the men-at-arms 
who had conquered under the flags of Do Clare, De Lacy, and MU Gcrtdd, completed this ex- 
tmction in the 1 5th century, whan the English power sank to its lowcBt ebb, by lotting their land» 
to ^'Irishry,'* who (in the words of a contemporary record), '^bylivinghardlio, and wit! lotit victuals, 
in pcmury and wretchedness,'* were able to render a larger Bhai'o of the jwoduco to the lord of 
the soil than the Saxon yeoman could have paid, without reducing himself and family to their 
miserable level. ^ Assuredly, whonevor those yeomen, to meet that competibion, dosoendod in the 
scale of civUisiation, their landlord partook of theb degradation j and, moreover, m inv m he 
was affected by the manners of his Gaelic foIloworB and oompaniona, he lost OMte and na- 
tionality by his degeneracy J since' castle walls can no more keep oi;t the influence of the habiti and 
manners of the lower ranks, who minister in a hundred ferns to the domestic needs of the inmates, 
than those walls can oxeludo the infection of epidemics. When the estate of a Geruldino or Do 
Burgh becamo orowcled with hrm, erea-^kis, and htagh^ who liold at liis more will, and rendered 
to him all that was usually rondorod to an O'llourke or an ()* Flaherty, they prDVod as ready to 
follow him in war as if ho wero iliob: cmfm-hinh, lineally doBcended from Conn of tho Hundred 
Battles. '* Like master like mmi" is a true proverb in tho roTorse sense j mui when *' silken Xhonias,'* 
Ijord FitKgerald, backed by a mob of Celtic cmthiiaiasts, revolted, both English maite^ and Xnsh 
man performed parts that may be likc^ned to those in tho |)lay;-—** Enter Tilburina mad# in dirty 
white satin, and her maid, mad, in dirty ^vhito linen," 

The natural imtipathy of race which subsisted between tho natives and tlm aoloniiti, and wMoh 
must have considerably impeded tho peaceful cultivation of tljio hmd, requires imd ma-its our 
ax'chasologio notice. Besides tlie invaiiablo haked befcweon Gael and Saxon, ©very now-oomer, or 

g The gradual d@ffeD©raoy of th® 1?ale is aOinirably treated of t)y the Be v. Elofeard Batlsr, la ill© Xriah 
Arch, Sooittfcy's pubUoations, edited by him. 
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*^ stranger/' from England or Scotland experienced a full measure of that jealousy and dislike 
felt by the natives of a semi-civiliaed eoimtry towards incomers more advanced in civilization 
than themselves. Such of the aliena as ^ere farmers, bent on obtaining their living* on Irish 
soil, ^ere inevitably odioua to the natives they competed with, or displaced. During mediaeval 
times, the fe\V English -who ventured over to colonise the Pale were stigmatised as EngHah "hobbes/' 
t.(3. clownS; by the old colonistS; who, themselves, were ridiculed by the new Saxons as Irish "dogs."** 
Native wit was never at a loss in satire j a weapon easily wielded against a class that in Ireland 
lias always found great difficulties in rising. The Irish Secretary of Btate_, writing in 1584, recom- 
mended that the use of the epithet ^'chmie" should be abandoned, and that the English terms, 
^' husbandman, '* "franklein," and ''yeoman/' ehou-ld be used instead.* A foreign term, however, 
was not to be transplanted into the national mouth, wlien the national mind was inclined to eradicate 
the foreign thing itself. "With respect to the archaDology of the crime of murder in revenge for dis- 
possession — a crime peculiar to Ireland— few instances of it are to be found in all our sources of in- 
formation. There can be little doubt, however, that the Brelion law of crio, or the fine for shedding 
human blood, was frequently the avenger, and sole avenger, of such offences iii early days, when 
they were little remarked, because oecuning among the native race. Under the year" 1443, the 
annalist Eirbis notices the murder of an abbot in the county of Sligo, by his own kinsmen, for 
having taken certain hereditary lands fcom them.J John Dymmoek, writing in 1599, after describing 
the virtues of the Iiish, their generous hospitality, quick wit, kindliness of heart, and strong natural 
affection, observes that they '^ are secret in displeasure, of a cruel revenging mind, and iiTeconcile- 
able." There is certainly enough in the history of their gTadiuil subjugation to account for] their 
antipathy to their conquerors. Our archseologic readers may perhaps remember Btory's statement 
that, during the rebellion of 1688, cattle were ludicrously put on trial by the rebels, aaid slaughtered, 
because they could not pilead denizenation, in the same spirit that has, withiu this year, iilled the 
bog-holes of Gfweedore, in Donegal, with the carcasses of sheep belonging to " stranger'* tenants. 

Lease-hold security is of too modern a date in Ulster to come witlxin oitr present notice, fxu'ther 
than to observe that, as "tenant-right" is its substitute, we axe cmious to ascertain whether the 
latter usage has, in many instances, supplanted that more satisfactory mode of letting land. In modem 
times, a large class of tenants obviously prefer to hold land free fi:om the restrictions and liabilities 
of leases. More anciently, such restrictions were unknown; for the economy of the relation of 
landlord and tenant was not xmderstoodj it not being deemed essential that the occupier should be re- 
stricted from deteriorating the soil. But, doubtless, the need for lease -hold secmity must have 
been constantly and paralysingly felt. In a letter, dated 1594, a law officer of the crown in 
Mimster recommends that the nobility and landlords of the country be ordered to make leases of 

1* State Paper omce, ^ Statute of Kilkenny^ 
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their lands for twenty-ono years, or three liyes, instoad of for tlxreo yoars, as is the practice,*' The 
improTements e:ffeoted in the Lowlands of Scotland, and tliG excellent aystom of fanning pursued 
there, have heen traced, in a groat degree, to the customary leases i:br nineteen yearns; a term found 
adeq[uate to compensate the tenant for most improYoments ho may effect, excepting bnildin^^ 
which indeed, with all permanent imxn^oYements, should bo undertaken hy the owner of the soil. 
Edmond Spenser speaks of the absence of security of tenure among the Iri^h farmers; yet, as wo 
conceiye, liis statement is apx^licable rather to the tenantry who lived under the Anglo-Iriah bax^ons^ 
than to the occupiers of Gaelic countries. He Aviites : — 

'^ The lords of land do not use to set out their land in farm, or for term of years, hat only from 
year to year, and some during pleasure, l^either, indeed, will the Irish tenant or liuBbandman 
otherwise take his land than so long as he list himself : the reason hereof in the tenant iB, for that 
the landlords there use most sharaeiully to rack their tenants, laying upon them coigny and livery 
at pleasure, and exacting of them, beside their covenants, what he pleaseth : so that the poor hus- 
bandman either dare not bind himself to him for longer term, or thdnkoth, by his contimml liberty 
of change, to keep Ms landlord rather in awe from wronging of him.** 

It seems, then, that the intimidation practised by the tenantry of those days consisted in 
threatening to remove with their flocks and herds, or Boating capital. This right was, of course, 
theirs, and is incapable of abuse. tTuBtable as Gaelic tenancy appears to have boon, wo believD 
that it was, in effect^ more dxirable than tenures which had the legal security of leases ; jtiBt as, in 
modern times, Irish tenants actually enpy a more continuous poBsession than is genertd in the well- 
cultivated paii;3 of England, Evexy Englishman in Ireland saw that the tenure of the Irish oecu« 
pia-s was deficient in written legal security ; but became signiUcarxtly cognisant of tlxe real nature 
of the security whenever he attempted to bi'oak the occupancy. 

Continuing our retrospective review of the natiu^e of texiancy among the Irish people, "nvo will 
strirxg together a few original passages bearing on the subject, being some curious excmpta from th® 
valuable cori^espondenco preserved in the State Paper Office. 

In the year 1625, an Anglo-Iiish landlord of the Palo, Mi\ Eustace, of ClongowcB-wood, de- 
clared, in a paper drawn up for the government, that *' Old O'Ifeir' (as he Btylos Hugh, E»l of 
Tyrone) "had been bchated in his country," on account of his "tyranny among his own in tlie 
ISCortlx J because most commonly none of the common sort could (nit a bit of their own butter, being 
almost their only food, for that ho took all ; moreover, none of tho hd mrt cot:ild be, or was, sure 
of the land he had this year for the next year," ^ ThcBo latter wore mtmifestly the cem^-finkf heads 
of septs, or free tenants, who were removable whenever a repartition of the country was made; 
while the " common sort'* were of plebeian extraction, Mr, Eustace's statement is probably true 
enough J but it must be recoHeeted that O'lSfoiU was proseoxitiiig a desperate defence of Mm country 

^ State Paper OUce, igtli Apri), 1604. JTustloQ Sajtoy. ^ State Papw OMoe, 
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and clan against the h'emendous power of the English crown. Unfortunately, it ia the lot of 
archaeologists, in their inq^uiry after old truths, to find themselves frequently stripping history of 
much that gives it the charm of romance. But dicat verum, ruat cceh^mf is their maxim. Sir John 
Davia writes to Lord Salisbury (19th April, 1604), that the Earl of Tyrone is see^dng an 
order irom Grovex^nment ^' to hare aU such tenants as formerly dwelt in his country but are now 
fled into the Pale and other places, to avoid his extreme cutting and extortion, to be returned unto 
him by compulsion, albeit these tenants had rather be strangled than returned unto him, for he 
will bemaister both of their bodies and goods, and excercise a greater tyranny now than he would 
have done if they had never departed j and yet it is certen that these tenants are not his bondmen 
and villaynes, but the king's free subjects; for himself oonfesseth that, if they had given him a 
<^uarter or six months warning, they might have departed lawfully, which, if they were bondmen 
and villaynes, they could not doo. I know this demand of his is not agreable with the law of 
England, which is in force here ; neither standeth it (under reformation) with reason of state or 
policy that Jio eJiotdd have such an interest in the bodies of the king's subjects ; for this usurpation 
uppon the bodies and persons of men made him able to make warr against the state of England, 
and made his barbarous followers to think they had no other king than Tirone, by cause their lives 
and their goods depended upon his will : and certainly such tenants at will did enable the Earle 
of Warwick, in the time of Kiag Henry YI,, and the great lords in the time of the 13arons' warres, 
to raise so great a multitude of men; whereas at this day, if any of your great lords of England 
should have a mind to stand uppon their guard, well may they have some of their household ser- 
vants or retayners, but as for thoic tenants, which have good leases for lives and leases for years, 
or being but copyholders, seeing that by the law at this day they may bring an action of tresspass 
against their lords if they dispossess them without cause of forfeiture, these fellows will not hazard 
the losing of all their sheep, their oxen, and their eorne, and the undoing of themselves, their wives, 
and their children, for the love of the best landlord that is in Englaxid." ™ 

Our next extract is from Sir Tobias CauMeld's Accompt'' for the escheated estates of the Eaxl, 
in which the accountant describes the manner among the Irish of charging rents and duties, as 
follows: — 

" Eirst — There was no certain portion of hind sett hj the traitor Tyrone to any of his tenants that 
paid him rents. 

'* Secondly— -Such rents as he reserved were paid to him partly iu money md partly in provi- 
sions, as oats, oatmeal, butter, hogs, and muttons. 

"Thirdly — The money rents that were so reserved were chaa-geable on all the cows that were 
milch or in calf which grazed on his lands after the rate of Id, (seven pence) a quarter le year, 
which cows were to be numbered but twice in the year by Tirone's officers viz. : at May and Hol- 
lontide, and so the rents were levied and taken up at the said rate for all the cows that were so 

*« State Paper Office. » Lately printed by the Kilkenny Arch. Society- 
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B.um"bered, except only the heads and principal men of the creagJiU^ who in regard of their enabling 
to liTe better than the common multitude under them whom they caused willingly to pay the said 
rent, were usually allowed as folio weth ; parte of the whole rents which rise to £700 Irish a year, 
or thereabouts, commumhm anniSf which they retained in their own hands by directions from the 
Lord Deputy, and so was never received; and for the butter and other victualling provisions they 
were only paid by such as they termed horsemen, called the Quinns, Hagans, Connelaus, and 
Bevlius, which were rather at the discretion of the givers, who strove who should give most to 
gain Tirone's favour, than for any due claim he hstd to demand the same. 

'* Fourthly — ^All those cows for which those rents are to be levied must be counted at one day 
in the whole country, which requires much travel and labour, and many men to be put in trust 
with that account, so as that country, which is replenished with woods, doe greatly advantage the 
tenants that are to paie their rents to rid away their cows from that reckoning, — and also to such 
overseers to be -corrupted by the tenants to miHgate their rents, by lessening the true number of 
their cattle, which must needs be conceived they will all endeavour to the uttermost, being men as 
it were without conscience, and of poor estate, apt to be corrupted for such bribes, which they may 
the more easily do in regard that the bordering Lords adjoining are ready to shelter their cows that 
should pay those rents, whereby they may gain those tenants to live under them. 

"Fifthly — ^This rent is uncertain, because by the custom of the country the tenants may remove 
from one Lord to another every half-year as usually they do, which custom is allowed by authority 
from the State." 

We consider this document as valuable from its disclosing, in a few sentences, the entire economy 
of "estate management," as it subsisted under the rule of " O^T^eill;" depicting a nomade pas- 
toral life, such as the Scythians followed, and Horace seems to have envied ; but utterly differing 
from the fixity of tenure on the small farms^ assiduously cultivated^ of the present da;jr. 

Lord Deputy Chichester, writing, in 1610, to the King, as to the difficulties of the " Plantation" 
in Ulster, especially in inducing the natives to abandon their old manners, and their rude way of 
living as creagUs (or wandering graziers), instead of infixed homesteads, says that "to live by 
their labour and industry on small portions of land, as farms, by fencing, stocking, and manuring 
it with goods of their own, is as grievous to them as to be made bond-slaves." ° The progress of time 
and circumstances worked a radical change in this respect ; but we may well conceive that perma- 
nent improvements on farms, which endowed the families that had made them with a just claim to 
sell their interests, were effected far more largely by the colonists than by the natives. 

Beferring back to Sir H. Piers' details as to the repugnance of Gaelic tenants to remove, we will 
no^ qu-ote a statement to the opposite eSeat ; and can only reconcile the two by supposing that; 
either there was less competition when the latter statement was written, or that the wish was 
father to it. 

Sir William Brereton, a Cheshire gentleman who made a tour in the eastern parts of this 
kingdom, in the year 1635, in bootless quest of a farm, describes the tenantry of the country 
fts holding but from year to year, and, instead of paying money rent, rendering every third sheaf of 

• State Paper Office. 
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corn to tlie landlord. He observes that^ in consequence of tMs, tlie soil was ''oyertilled, and 
miidk -wrong-ed" — " slothfully and improyidently ordered, mnch impaired/ and yielding mucli less 
than if well iLiisbandod." His concluding oliservation is reiy remarlcable. ^'Biit/* lie declares, 
*'tliese nnprolitable commodities" (the tenants) ^' may he removed at pleasurej a}zd witJiotit any 
mamier of inconimiienGe, exdamaUon, or Gxcej^tioiiP '^ W"e snspect that removals were not frequent^ 
and are sure that there was ample room for the removed when sneh changes were made. Brereton's 
statement, however, is a notable evidence of the different feeling of the peasantry of those times on 
occasion of ejectment, 

Eechrring to Ulster, the follomng passage from Bir John Davy's Bisooverie, demonstrates that 
government commissioners recognised the ancient right of occupancy vested in clansmen^ to the 
extent of maldng the actual tenants fi^eeholders, subject only to fixed rents. Sir John says that 
the conimissioneirB for giving real estates to the chieftains did not, after examining into the 
ancient dues of tenancy, grant to each chief the entire country, because it belonged to the clansmen; 
but only those lands which were found in the chieftain's XDOsaession, being demesne-lands^ and 
'' those certain sums of money, im rents, issuing out of the rest j" but the land found in the tenjmts' 
poBSGSsion was left unto them, ''charged with those certain rents only." These ''tenants" were not, 
of course, the inferior husbandmen, but the highest caste^ the junior clansmen, who were now 
erected into a permanent landed proprietory. Peter Heylin, an Englishman, writing, in 1621, of 
the reformation effected by the Plantation Commissioners in the mode of letting land in TTlster, 
bears testimony to its effects in producing those improvements which are, by some, supposed to 
have formed the original claim to sell the occupancy. He says : — 

'* "Whereas there was before but one freeholder in a whole county, which was the lord" (chief- 
tain) "hinisslf, the rest holding in villenage, and being subject to his immeasurable taxation, 
whereby they had no encouragement to build or plant, now the lord's estate was divided into two 
parts J that which he held in demesne to himself, which was still left unto him, and that which 
was in the hands of his tenants, who had estates made in their possessions according to the common 
law of England, pajdng instead of uncertain Irish taxations, certain English rents ; whereby the 
people have since set their minds upon repairing their houses and maniu^ing their lands, to the 
groat increase of the private and publique revenue." i 

"Whatever may have been the security or insecurity of Gaelic tenure, we shall presently see~that 
some of the new British tenants felt such confidence in their new landlords, the London Companies, 
as to be induced to build on farms they held at will. This appears in the well-known report 
of jSTicholas Pynnar on the state of the colony, or " Plantation." 3?irst, however, let us hear him 
as to the mamier in which the natives who remained among the colonists (like the Oanaanites 
among the men of Israel) conducted themselves. 

P Christian Examiaer, vol. uL 1627. n Mikrokosmos, 4to edit. Load. 1629. 
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He £rec[iLe3itly states of the tenantry under chieftains^ suoli as Sir Mulmurry M'^Swyno and 
others, that their landlords had *' made tliom no estates," i,e. had not given them cheap leases, aa 
bound to do by the terms of the grants ; and ho adds, ^' for that they" (the tenants) '' will hava 
no longer time than from year to year." It would ho curio aa to ascertain the period when this class 
of tenantry oyorcame their repugnance to loase-hoM tenure (the opposite of Irish '^ tenant-right,") 
a change the date of which might he found by consulting old rent-rolls. On the othc^r hand, 
with respect to the British tenants, the surveyor omx)loys the expressive term '^ estates," to designate 
the beneficiary interest they had obtained. Of a certain Celtic landlord, DonnoU Mac Bwyno, the 
surveyor notices that he had actually "built a house all of Hme and stone," in oivilisod contrast to 
the *' Irish houses" of the age, which seem to have been large cabins formed of wattle- work and 
clay. But Mao Swyne had failed either to give his tenants such security as would lead them to 
bixild, or to induce^ them to accept itj for the surveyor states that they '* would take for no longer 
time than from year to year." Their disposition, indeed, was not an improving one, for, as ho 
adds, they " do plough by their horses' tails." Thus baclcward in agriculture, their notions on the 
political economy of land tenancy wore, no doubt, but little more advanced ; and they wore content 
to hold on, without any change, especially of their place of abode, unless, indeed, such change was 
deprived of severity by the custom of *' side of good wiU," which, according to a stihohir in Brohon 
law, Irish tenants enjoyed m a right/ 

Let us now consider the historic oiigin of that remarkable usage, bo peculiar to XJlstcr, by which 
an ancient and industrious tenantry obtain, through the moderation of their rents, and tho value 
of thok past industry, a right to dispose of their interest. 

The earliest trace of the origin of tenant-right, or sale of tenancy, among tho colonista in Tllstor, 
is to he found in the report just referred to. Pyxmar states that 'Hhe British tenants, who hme many 
of them htiiU houses at their own charges^ have no estates made to them, which is such discouragement 
imto them, as they are minded to dcfurt the landJ^ Some of those men, holding without leases, did, 
very probably, sell the interest, or value they had created by improving, to some of those new- 
comers who may have entered tlie colony in consecLuenco of the attention directed to it by Pynnar'a 
report. Or tlioy may have parted with it to tho natives, who, as stated in a subsequent report by 
Sir Thomas Philips, were twice as profitable tenants, in tho way of rent, and were willijig "to 
over-give, rather than remove."*' It is obvious, from all that Pynnar reports of tlio displacomonl of 
colonists by natives, and from tho small number of tho fonnor, that tho latter enjoyed very much 
the largest share of the occupancy of the province. Several causes couBpirod to prevent the general 
ejection of the ordinary class of farming Irisli ; and it is probablo that numbers of thom were left 
in possession, just as the G-aalic tenantry m the Pde remained after tlio conq[uast; and tliat, While 
they paid a rent s&c, according to English fasHon, they were loft by their abseatoe landlords in 
''Bublln'UnlvorsHy Magaxin©, Aprfl, 1848. » Harrli's Hibernioa, 
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possession of tlieir lieroditary notions as to tenancy. The Englisli tenantry at Omagli, under an 
absentee, comiDlained to Pynnar that they had no leases; for that, since the death of their old land- 
lord, a triple rent was demanded, and, at the same time, they had been deprived of half of their 
land. So numerous were the natives on the estate of the 3?i3hniongera' Company, in the County of 
Deny, and so high the rents they gave, that the English could not ohtain any land to farm. Some 
of the tenants under the Mercers' Company, in the same county, paid so dearly for their farms, 
"that they are," says Pynnar, '* forced to take Irish tenants under them to pay the rent j" while 
forty-six townlands were " set to the Irish of the sept of ClandoneHs, which," he remarks, '' are 
the only loichedest men in all the country." The London Society and the great absentee proprietors 
had ''found," (as Sir Thomas Philips wrote to Charles the First,) *' that they could not reap half 
the profit by the British which they did by the Irish," who were soon generally accepted as tenants, 
were ''used at the pleasure" of their new landlords, and were "willing' to orer-give, rather than 
remove, looking to their assured hope that time would relieve them, by rebellion, of their heavy 
landlords." The smouldenng hostility at length burst out ; and, in the massacre of 1641, and the 
straggle of 1688, the G-ael turned on the settlers ; wrote for them (m the Douglas phrase) leases on 
their own skins, with pens of steel and ink of blood ; and grasped, with the Bed Hand of Ulster, 
their old lands once more! 

Enough has, perhaps, been ah'eady said to enable our readers to form a sufficient idea of the 
state of central Ulster two hundred years ago. Yet, let us not quit the subject until, by some com- 
parison between that state and its present condition, we may better estimate, by contrast, the 
advantages of security of tenure, with its conseq[uent blessings, peace and "good-wiU." among 
men. In 1656,* the bulk of the inhabitants of our pro^dnce continued to live as creagMs 
(a term then synonymous for the wildest of "the wild Irish"), according to their ancient but 
barbarous manner of life, having no fixed habitations, but wandering up and down, with their 
families and substance, a vague and savage mode of life, " contrary to Christian usage." This "sub- 
stance" of theirs consisted of the cattle they drove before them. Whenever rebellion raged, these 
people and their kino were a ready-made commissariat to the insurgent army. "When pursued by 
the English soldiery, their best talent was shown in the crafty modes by which they eluded 
pursttit. If a hasty rush for a bog, a defile, or a wood, could not be made, they sometimes found 
it easy to secrete their live-stock by the methods they practised for avoiding payment of rent, either 
by sinking them up to their heads in water, or hiding them in glens and thickets. A herdsman would 
fight desperately with his stafi' and his m6ado0, or short knife, to defend his cows, his sole means of 
life. He had no more clothes than a rugged wooUen coat, or a narrow cloak, which he wrapped 
round his left arm, as a shield, in fighting; for he preferred to fight naked. He could run nimbly 
and securely where the heavy armed " red soldier" sunk. When half starving, a little rancid butter, 
t Tr ansae. Kilkenny Arch. Society, " Ulster Creaghts." 
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shltoirocks "hastily snatched" from the groxind, a draught of milk, or a drink of blood drawn 
from a <X)W, sapported him. In peaceahle times, the men of a sliocMf or community of these 
herdspeople, lay at night in a circle round the fire, among their women and children, hardly 
superior in outward appearance to the animals they herded with. This is a faithful picture of social 
life, in its lowest stage in Ulster, two centuries ago; while at the present day, in the county of Tyrone, 
for example, the scenes in which these (?r(3fmflf^/5 j3terff0»<rWerdgnch aswehave described are changed 
in almost as complete a manner as the best fairy of romance could desire. Those Caliban creagMs are 
vanished with their starveling black cattle, and in their stead the ploughman whistles merrily at his 
work; the mediaeval wood-kerne, and their sucx;essors, the "tories," and "rapparees," or regular 
robbers, have given place fo police ; while the land is frequently rendered bright to the eye and 
the mind by breadths of that pretty plant that forms the staple of our most successful manufac- 
ture — flax, which, by its careful culture, enables thousands of industrious families to live in com- 
parative comfort and happiness. Besides the full part that "tenant-right" among the colonists must 
have had in effecting these changes for the better, purchase of " good-will" from native or original 
occupiers, in a province inhabited by hostile races, must assuredly have been necessary, and have 
produced corresponding advantageous rfesults. After the great rebellion, the new and numerous 
landlords imported by Cromwell were satisfied to extract as much honey as they could from their 
tenantry, without exasperating the bees. An Ulster absentee was content to get rent from his 
estate, without caring who paid it; and any changes of occupancy among the tenantry were left to 
their own free will. During interchanges between colonists and native^, the purchase of " good- will" 
averted banded enmity, especially in troubled times, such as when the payment of tithe was resisted 
by association, and when, in the words of Primate Boulter, " the humour of clans and confederacies 
was well understood." The resurgence of the native Gael over the land was continuous. A pamphleteer 
of 1746 complains of the emigration of colonist tenants, and of the preference daily shown to their 
rivals; who, "seeing the warm plight of the houses" occupied by the former, the various improve- 
ments made in expectation of a renewal y "and especially the strong sod on the earth," from Which 
they looked for a rich return by means of their destructive practice of burning the vegetable matter 
it contained, easily induced land-jobbers to bid for large tracts, binding themselves as under-tenants. 
Under this unequal competition, great numbers of the British gave up their land, for they were loth 
to descend, by paying heavy rents, in the scale of comfort ; and they had none of that attachment 
to the soil which chained the Irish down. Kising rents, however, did not form the primum mohile 
with all ; the animating motive with many was to better their condition. Arthur Young notices 
that many adventurous emigrants had valuable interests, for which they obtained considerable sums. 
The same intelligent tourist observes : — " The Roman Catholics never left ; seeming not only tied 
to the cotmtry, but almost to the parish in which their ancestors lived." These statements are 
remarkable enough; especially the first, in proof of the early date of the high value of Tenant-Eight 
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in Ulster. It can liarclly be but that some of the kst-meiitioned class remoyed from, at the least, 
their old habitations. When many another hamlet than Lissoy became, about that time, a '' de- 
serted Tillage," ejections and emigTations were surely not confined to the least numerous class. If 
some of the natives removed, at that period (when a sudden rise in the value of cattle led to 
considerable changes of occupancy), were they not sometimes ''paid for their good-wiU?" Tho 
most tender-hearted of Irish poets — the gentle and unworldly author of "The Deserted Village" 
— who tinged hie sweet melancholy verso with doleful sentiment, wretched political. economy, 
and unphilosophic forebodings — ^besides immortalising* the tenant-grievances of the day, has 
shown, even in prose, his poetic sense of justice and acquaintance mth Irish usages, by intro- 
diicing Hibernian tenant-right in merry England j making the Vicar of "Wakefield propitiate a 
predecessor in a farm of some twenty acres, by purchasing, with an ill- to-be-spared £100, his 
' ' good- will." Surely this lavish libation was unnecessary where there were no Dii cam^edres to be 
conciliated. 

Beyond IToll Goldsmith's establishing of the sale of good--^vill" in a country where, happily for 
itself, ill-will rarely produces ill results, we have no more recent archoeologic notice of Irish 
tenant-right. The precise natm-e of tenant-right in England is quite outside our theme. Under 
this serviceable custom, the tenants, encouraged to improve, are almost siu^e, if they improve, to con- 
tinue in occupancy; the golden rule for landlords and tenants being there acted ou' — '^Live and let 
live," Test Irish tenant-right, in its two different x^hases, by this significant criterion, and it will 
be found to rise or faU in moral and true value according as the maxim has been obeyed or dis- 
regarded. 



NOTES ON BAWNS, 

\VI1'1I ESPECUAIi REPEUEKCE TO THE ONE 

AT BELLA.-HILL, l^EAR CAERICKFERaUS. 



BY ALFKED T. LEE, M.A.,M.E.LA. 



Little has as yet been written respecting the ancient fortifications called Batons , which formerly 
existed in great numbers thoroughout the Province of Ulster; and the notes here given are intended 
mercily as a contribution towards a more complete account of them hereafter, We shall first say a 
few words respecting the supposed origin of the name, and the earliest writer by whom it is men- 
tioned, and then proceed to examine the circumstances tmder which they were first erected in this 
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country ; concluding witli a particular description of tlio Bawn atill existing at Bella-Hill, near 
CarrickferguS; a Ticiv and ground i)lan of wliicli acconipanioB this acconnt. According to Lcdwieli/ 
dmngean is tlie Irisli word oxpresBing a cloBe-fast place, and, subsequently, a Ibrt. This tlio Eng'- 
lisli called a laxon^ ixom tlio Teutonic lawey^ " to coiiBtruct'* and *^ secure witli anuml)cr of trees." 
According to Eieliardson, bawn is deriyed liom the gotliic Imian, Gemian hmmi — " Iiabitaro, eon- 
Btruere Bodem ubi babites;" — and hmutin " domicilium,'* occurs in tlie Gothic vortiion of the Gos- 
pel of St. Kark, v. 3: — *'JIg had his dwelling among the tombs," It appearB to have been 
applied to any habitation or building, whothor constructed of earth, wood, or stone, and for the 
purposes of dofonco. Todd {^Bpemcr's Worh^ vol. viii, p. 399,] obHorves that bawn ie evidently 
uBod by Spenser for "an eminenco." He tints speaks of those buildings in his Vimo of the State 
of Xrelandr ;*— - 

*'*Bnt those round hills and square hawms, which you bco ho sti'ongly trenched and throwno up, 
were (as they say) at lirst ordained im the Baxiio j;)urpoHe, that people miglit at^Boinl)le themaolvoB 
therein,* and tlierefore anciently they -were called Polk-motes, tliat is, a place for peoplcj to moete, 
or talke of anything that concerned any difix3rence bot^voon parties and townships, which seeniotli 
yet to mo very requisito." 

Bean Swift [^IForh, vol. viii. p. B31, Ed, 1753,] wrote a poem called "The Grand Question Do- 
bated, whether Hamilton's JBaivn^' should bo turned into a Barrack or a Miilt-houB{3;" tlio opening 
lines are as follows : — 

" Thus spake to my Lady the Knight full of eare. 
Let mo have your advice in a weighty aftiiir ; 
This Jlmmlton^s JBawn, whilst it slicks on my hand, 
I lose by the house what I get by the land j 
But how to dispose of it to the best bidder, 
For a barrack, or malt-houso, wo must now consider." 

In a note to this passage, a Bawn is described as ''a place near the house, inoloaod with mud or 
Rtono walls, to keep the cattle from being stolen at night. They are now [17S3] but little xised*" 

The earliest; kind of Bawns seem to liavo boon an inclosure, squm^o or circidar, Hurroundtul by a 
thick embanlauont of earth, impaled with wooden stakes or branchcB of treoB, and atirroundcd with 
a deep trench, INTumerous remains of such fortressoH havts be(*n found, not only in Irtdand, but also 
in Britain, Germany, Sweden, and almost every pai't of .Europe.*' The Irish gave great trouble to 
the oiiiiy English settlers for many <ienturieB, by forfciiying passes between the bogs and mountains 
in this manner, so tliat it was very tedious to cut through i;lumi. This was ctdlcd plmhing a pass, 
from the Pranco-Gallic word^?^^^,9,sY?r, which, like Immm^ signifies "to construct" or ^Sintwino/' In 
that part of tlie barony of Perth,, in tlie county of Wexibrd, wliicli is nearly inclosed by the amall 
river Gill, the descendants of the first English colony still retain many of ilie words commonly 

<^AnU{ptitm qflfdand, p. IDO. ^' In the oouiity of Armagh, The vilkga stiU hears 

*' Eees' Mnoydopdia^ under tho word Bawn* this namo, and remdna or the Bivwn art' yet hi f^iatfe^nce. 
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used in the time of Henry II. A spider ia called '' atfcercross;" a physician^ a " leaeli;" and a quad- 
rangle or JBawn^ a '^ basecanet." [Jamieson's Mymohff. Diet.'] 

It seems probable that, before the English, gained possession of this countiy, each family of the 
Irish lived in a cabin surrounded by a Bawn. The Enghsh introduced castles,*^ in which they were 
imitated by the Irish ; and, in course of time, a Bawn came to signify an inclosure with a waU 
flanked by towers, instead of plashed stakes. In "Wexford, Bawns or walled iaclogures are usually 
found in connection with the keeps or towers of the early EngHsh settlers. The Bawn of the castle 
of Drimnagh, near Dublin, on the road to Crumlin, is still perfect, and the ancient fosse is well 
preserved. 

On the occasion of the '^Plantation of Ulster," in the beginning of the reign of King James I., 
it was ordered that each of the English and Scottish " undertakers' ' should be bound to build a 
strong Castle or Bawn on the lands granted to them; and that they should "draw their tenants to 
bund houses for themselves and their families, near the p>rincipal Castle^ House, or Bawn, for then: 
mutual defence and strength/'^ 

These new proprietors of the soil were bound to pay to the Grown sis sMUings and eightpence, 
English, for every threescore Engluli acres held by them. Those who had 2000 acres, held by 
I&oight's service in capiU; those who possessed 1500 acres, held by Enight's service from the 
castle of Dublin; and those who held 1000 acres, held in free and common soecage. The kind of 
Castle or Bawn required by the Crown to be built on these lands was to be of a strength pjroportioned 
to the number of acres held by the undertaker, as will be seen from the following extract from the 
" Orders and Conditions to be observed by the Undertakers upon the disiTibution and plantation of 
the Escheated Lands in Ulster. (Printed in 1608.) 

Articles concerning the English and Scottish Undertakers who are to plant their portions with 

Enghsh and Scottish Tenants. 
4. Every undertaker of the greatest proportion of 2000 acres shall, within two years after the 
date of his Letters Patents, build thereupon a Castle, with a strong Court or Bawne about it. And 
every undertaker of the second or middle proportion of 1500 acres shall, within the same time, 
build a stone or brick house thereupon, with a strong Court or Bawne about it. And every under- 
taker of the least p)roporlion of a 1000 acres shall, within the same time, make thereupon a strong 
Court or Bawne at least. And all the said undertakers shall draw their tenants to build houses for 
themselves, and their families, near this principal Castle, House, or Bawne, for their mutual defence 
or strength. And they shall have sufficient timber, by the assignation of such ofiicers as the Lord 
Deputy and Council of Ireland shall appoint, out of His Majesty's woods in that Province, for the 
same buildings, without paying anything for the same, for the mA two years ; and, to that end, 
there shall be a i^resent inhibition to restrain the falling or destruction of the said woods in the 
mean time, for what cause soever." 

<i Before the arrival of Henry ii. stone structures were the English seized the richest portions of the country, 
uncommon. He huilt Castles within the English Pale, and drove the natives to the woods and mountains, 
to secure possession of this country, and by these means ^ Harris' Bihernica} p. 126. 
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Iji consequence of these orders of the government, there were erected, in the six northern escheated 
counties, in the space of a few years, 107 Castles with Bawns, 19 Castles without Bawns, and 42 
Bawns without Castles or Houses. Those to whom lands were granted in every part of the kingdom 
-w&re bound to build in like manner : there were 80 in Queen's County alone, and probably between 
three and four thousand throughout the kingdom/ 

The far greater number of these Bawns have long since fallen into decay : few ruins even of them 
remain. In Pynnar's Survey of Ulster (1618-19), foil particulars will be found of the Bawns then 
existing in the six northern escheated counties, in which number (unfortunately for archaeologists), 
Antrim, not being escheated, is not included. They seem all to have been built in a very similar 
manner j and the following account of one of them, will serve as a description of the whole : — 

** COITNTT OF CAVAN. 

John Hamilton, Esq., hath 1000 acres, called Kilcloghan. Upon this Proportion there is built a 
Bawne of Lime & Stone eighty feet square, and thirteen feet high, with two round Towers for 
Plankers, being twelve feet le" Piece in the diameter. There is also begun a Stone House, which is 
now one Stone high, and is intended to be four stories high, being 48 feet long & 24 feet broad ; 
besides two Towers which be vaulted, & do flank the House." ^ 

Most of the Bawns erected were about 80 feet square, with two flankers to each ; but we must 
refer those who wish for fuller particulars to Pynnar's accurate Survey. 

We come now to describe the Bawn existing at Bella- Hill, to which we wish to direct particular 
attention, it being, as far as we are aware, the most perfect of its kind now existing in Ulster. 
Before doing so, however, it may be necessary to say a few words respecting the person by whom 
it was erected, and the manner in which he became possessed of the property on which it stands. 

John Dallwaye, the first of that family who settled in this country, landed at Carrickfergus with 
Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, and Lord Rich (according to family MSS.), on the 20th of August, 
1 573. He was at this time a comet in the army of Queen Elizabeth; and from a sketch of his family- 
arms, painted on black oak, and which is still preserved at. Bella-Hill, it appears that he came from 
Devonshire,^ probably in the suite of Sir Arthur Chichester, whose family resided at Baleigh, in that 
county. In 1603, John Dallwaye was Constable of Carrickfergus Castle. Previous to this, he had 
married Jane O'Bi-yne, niece of Sir Phelim M^Bryan O'l^eill, and grand-daughter of Hugh, Earl of 
Tyrone, and nearly related by her mother to Shane M'^Bryan O^Keill, of the Lower Clandeboye. In 
consequence of this marriage, he obtained a grant from Shane O'l^eiU, of the greater part of the 

^ Ledwich's Antiq., p. 197. first.— Motto, *• Virtns suo mnnimiae tuta." Under the 

g Harris's ffihemiea, p. 141. motto is the inscription «« Insignia Gentilia Johannts 

h Daiway MSS. Dallway, de Bello Monte juxta Rupem FERousii'in 

Tho arms are : Arg^ two lions in chief, counter pas- Com. Antrim armigeri, qui snb vexillis Elizabbthi^ 

sant, and one in base, passant, all guardant, gu. armed Regin^ in Com. Devoniae in Anglia venit in Hiberniam, 

and langued, a?.— Crest, a demi-lion rampant, holding circiter An- 1573." The present motto of the family is 

in his paw a staff erect ppr ; on a banner appendant ''Esto quod audes ;" but when or by whom changed does 

thereto and flotant to the sinister : arg. a saltier of Ihe not appear. 
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*' Tougli" o£ Bradeii-island (now jBroad-island), and the lands of Kilroot. The original agreement 
was as follows : — ' 

^'Mem'^"", — That I/Joliia Dallwaye, of GarrioHergnSj Gent., doe promise to performe these 
Covenants and Conditions following; that is to say, dureing my own naturall life I am. to pay for 
the Tongh of Bxinny Island,^ in the contry of ITorth Clandyboy, bnt her Maj*^''^ rent according the 
Surrey, and after me Deceas that my Heirs shall pay to Shane lI"^Bryan O^I^eill, or his Heirs, 
portionally according as the rest of the freeholders of the said Shane's contry shall pay by the acre 
or estimation. In witness whereof I hare hereunto put my hand^ 17th Eebr., 1591. 

JOHI^E DiJuLWlYE. 

Signed & delivered in the 
presents of us whose names 
insue, 

MoYSEs Hill, Jo en- Beowk, 

A. BAGEIiTALL; Ha: ^' '^ ^ ESMAN." 

Shane O'j^eill died in 1595^ and, in consecxuence of his having joined Tyi^one's rebeUion, all his 
lands (including those granted to John Dallwaye), became forfeited to the Crown. John DaUwaye, 
however, on the 8th of October, 1603, obtained a grant from James I, of the ^^ Barony of Braid- 
island, Harrington Savage, Alirackine, Island Ogre, Clubforde, or Jolmstone's i'ord, the Mountains 
of the Orland-water, near Lough Morne, BiU:.LiHiLL, Mullagh-moelli^ MuUagh Killroute, or Mul- 
lagh-Kilbowle, & the Wliite-heade near the sea, in the 0" Antrim, at the rent of £xiii. EngL to 
hold for ever in free and common soccage as of the Castle of Carriekfergus." These, with other 
lands, purchased from James Hamilton, Lord Glandeboye, were on the 8th of July, 1608, erected 
by Letters Patent into the Manor of Dallway. 

Having thus had these lands re-granted by the Crown, it would seem that Jolm Ballwaye was 
obliged to fulfi.1 the conditions imposed on all who had obtained lands in the Province of Ulster; 
and he probably proceeded forthwith to build a Bawa of the kind required. The exact date of the 
erection is not known; but from an agreement (given below) made between John Dallway and 
William Miller, for the repair of the four turrets, it must have been anterior to 1632. It was pro- 
bably erected in 1609, immediately after the grant of the Letters Patent by Eing James. 

Its dimensions (as will be seen from the accompanying grouiid-plan) are as follows : — 

Length from l^orth to South, 138 feet. 

East to "West, ... ......,.,.;.. 106 „ 

Original height of walls, . Prom 16 to 23 feet. 

Height of the towers, 30 feet. 

Diameter of towers inside, , 12 „ 

Balway MSS. i Now Braidislana, or Broa,d-;sland. 
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TMcIjilgss of tower-walls, f foot. ^ 

„ curtain-waUs, '^ >> <^ mclics. 

HeigM of gateway, 12 » 

//wvy 




Immediately over this gate-way, fonncrly a gallows was placed, tlic ring of wliic.li Btill njumiiiR. 
The tiuTctfi have three lloors each. Theso turrets are all standing, and in good reptiir, with the 
exceptioji of that in tluj B.W. corner, which fell many years einco. 'iVo of tlujin arc* at proHOXit 
iiihahited. Two embraBurcs for cannon were formerly in each turret, tliotigh now built up; 
but, as the opening was only four inches wide, it is probable tluit only musketry was u«od m 
a means of dofonco. Tradition assortB that this Bawn waa several timcB attticked during the un- 
quiet times of the 17th and 18th oonturiosj but wo can find no aoourato account of tho date 
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when, or the persons by whom, these attacks were made. Some thirty years since, the present 
owner, whilst remoying some earth from the yard, found three or four six-pound shot, and some 
fragments of shells, together with one perfect one, deeply imbedded in the soil. 'Fiom this it 
would seem that the Bawn had been formerly attacked with cannon. In its original state it was 
capable of affording shelter for 200 head of cattle, and it has, without doubt, been used for this 
purpose. The family mansion-house formerly stood on the IT. side of the yard (as marked on the 
ground-plan), but was removed at the end of the last century. The present house was built in 
1791, by the late Marriott Dal way, Esc[., grand-uncle of the present owner. 

The agreement (mentioned above) between John Ballwaye and 'William Miller, of Broadisland, 
mason, for building four staircases to the turrets^ is as follows : — 

*' (Endorsed) Agriment betwene M' Dallway synor and "WiUiam Miller, for puttrag up 4 staircases 
to the four turretts, at 8 Lib. eterl, p. peice. Dated 3 Janry., 1632. 

Memorand. that it is agreeit betwixt John Dallway of BaUehill the elder, esquier, on the on part, 
and 'William Miller of Eroadyllaad, maysone, on the wther part, yideli^fit: The sayd William 
Miller is to build to the sayd M"^ Dallway within his land of BaUehill foin^ stair caisses to Ms four 
turretts in BallehiU, with ane turnraylo within every of the sayd caisses of gud and suficient frie- 
Btone, with ane rund litle turrat tuo storie heigh to everie turrat, the sayd stair caisses being of the 
quantie ass now thay ar of, and the comers of the caisses is to be of gud and sufficient fristone, with 
peat stones to everie of the godvilles^ (?) of gud and sufficient fristone, aU which fcistone is to be 
Weill and sufficiently hen in, and everie turrat is to hau.e tuo cliimlayes of gud and suiB.cient fristone, 
with hearth stones to everie ohimlaye, all sufficiently lieuiia with ane doir to everie stair caiss, 
Weill and sufficiently heuin of fristone, with thre windoos to everie stair caiss of frestone ; and 
the sayd WHliam is to make pidgione holies in the godvlll (?) of everie of the sayd caisses; and the 
sayd 'Williame Miller is to furnish all the sayd frestones upon his man chairdgis, and is to leay 
them in at the rivver font of Oeilrout, with alss mannyfrestone ass will be riging stones to the rufe 
of the sayd caiss j and the sayd Williame Miller is to burne lyme to the forsayd work, the sayd M"* 
Dallway furneishing coUes and c[uaTryyit lymesfcone and workmen (?) for the setting of the lyme 
ciUj and the doores of the sayd caisses is to be wroight accoirding ass the castell geet of bread 
plankis (?); and the sayd M'^ Dallway is to pay to the sayd WHliam Miller for consideration for the 
sayd work and fm^nishing of frestone, the aoome of Aught pounds lawfoH Englesh mony for everie 
of the sayd stair caisses, amounting for all to thrattie and tuo pounds in maner following j first, the 
sayd William is to haue fortie scilhngs when he begins the sayd work, & fortie scillings when the 
stair caiss is half wrought, and wther fortie scillings when the stair caiss is compleit and ended j 
and so he is to haue his payment for the rest of the stair caisses accordingly, with ane baxell of 
meall to the botitay; and the sayd M' Dallway is to lay all the materiaUs for the sayd work within 
lie sayd land of BallehiU ; and this agriment is to be further amplefiet with bands for the per- 
formance theirof. 

Witnes our handes, At Broad Iland this 3d of Januare, 1632. 
Witness lieirto, ' Johk Dallway, 

Ja1\CES EdMONSONKE, WlTiliL^M MiLLEE, 
HOMrHEAT MaXD003^E. ' 

his mark.^' 
Prom the particularity with which the turrets are here described, an accurate idea can be formed of 
the manner in which they were originaUy built. 
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Tlie " Cynament'* of Ballynure was leased on the 16th of November, 1610, by John Dallwaye 
to Thomas Hyhbotts and Moyses Hill, for 61 years, at the rent of £100 per annum. These lands 
in 1626 passed into the hands of the Dobbs family, and are still in their possession ; Margaret, the 
daughter of John Dallwaye, having married John Dobbs, who thus became possessed of the lands 
of Castle-Dobbs and Ballynure. 

In this agreement it is stated that John Dallwaye "is bound, by his Majesty's Letters Patent, to 
raise a sufficient Castle of Lyme and Stone, to be builded within the said Cynament of Ballynure/* 
and, by a clause at the end of the lease, it is agreed " that the said Thomas Hybbotts & Moyses 
Hill, or either of them, or either of their executors or assigns, shall from time to time, at their own 
proper costs and charges, repair the said Castle or Bawn, and all other huildings of the English 
fashion f which shall hereafter be erected & raised on the premises, or on any part of them; & att 
the end of the said lease, shall leave the said Castle or Bawne, and all other the said buildings which 
shall be on the premises, stiff, stanch, and tennanable." The ruins of this castle may still be seen 
at Ballynure. 

From an indenture made 28th May, 1609, between ''John Dallwaye of Brayd Island & William 
Edmonston, of Duntreath, in the kingdom of Scotland,'' it was agreed that " the said William Ed- 
monston shall and wiU, at any time hereafter within the space of six years next ensuing the date 
hereof, whensoever the said John Dallwaye, his Heyres and Assignes, shall goe about to erect and 
buHd a castle at Ballynure, within this county of Antrym, upon notice & request thereof to be 
made by the said John Dallway to the said Wm, Edmonston, at the costs & charges of the said 
Wm. Edmonston, procure, provide & bring to the place where the said Castle shall be appointed by 
tlie said John Dallway to be built, aU such and so many good and sufficient slate stones as shall be 
necessary for the covering of the said Castle of Ballynure," It was also agreed that William 
Edmonston' s tenants should give four days labour, " with themselves and all their cattle, for the 
bringing home of the Timber to the said Castle, for building of the said Castle, and also provide 
carts & horses sufficient for the bringing home to the said Castle of half the Lyme which shaU. be 
spent & employed in & about the building thereof, so as they be not compelled to travell out of 
Brayd-island for the fetching of the same Lyme." 

It will be observed that this agreement with WiQiam Edmonston was made by John Dallwaye 
the year previous to the one with Thomas Hybbotts and Moyses HiU ; and it is probable that, on 
his making the latter, the castle at Ballynure was built forthwith, as required by the Letters 
Patent, and in the manner above stated. 

The preceding remarks have been put together with the hope that they wiU induce archaeologists, 
better acquainted with the subject, to give the readers of the Ulster Journal of Arch<Bology an account 
of the Bawns known to them, together with the dates of their erection, and the purposes to which 
they have been applied. The history of these structures is one of considerable interest to the anti- 
quary, and has never yet received the attention which it deserves. 
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[The following additional notes on Bawns haye Tbeen contributed by Dr. O'Donovan. — ^Edi'i,] 



Tlie term Bawnj wbicli frecLuently appears in documents relating to Irish, history since the 
plantation of Ulster, is an aaglicisniatical form of the Irish IMhiin^ meaning aai enclosure or fortress 
for cows. It occurs but yery seldom in Irish documents, the earliest mention of a castle so caUed 
being found in the Annals of the Four Masters, under the year 1547, namely, IddMn Miagcmach, 
Tyhich was the name of the chief castle of 0' Dunne's territory of Oregan, in the north-west of the 
Queen's County. From this period forward, it is frequently to be met with in different parts of 
Ireland, In the Erse or Gaelic of the Highlands of Scotland, it is called Mlhiiny and the word is 
now so x:>ronounced in Ulster, but in Mimster Udhm. In the more ancient Irish documents, as in 
the Drehon laws, a cow fortress is more usually called l6-dlimn(jen^ but hd-dlihi is eq^uaUy correct. 
It is sometimes wiitten lailibli'dhilni i.e. the fortress of Eadhbh, the Bellona of the ancient Irish ; 
but this is probably a fanciful writing of it. The word Mnj which is deriyed from the verb dHuj 
to enclose, shut, is found in yarious names of places in G-aul, mentioned by Caesar. It was trans- 
lated munitio by Adamnan in his Vitff> Oohmibm, 

The term ''Bawn" for a cow-fortress, or enclosure for cattle, would appear to haTe been more 
generally used in the Highlands of Scotland than hi Ireland ; for, after the *' plantation" of the pro- 
yince of Ulster in 1609, we find that a fortress of this kind was buUt by each of the undertakers, 
who were principally Scottish. One of the articles concerning the English and Scottish under- 
takers upon the distribution and plantation of the escheated lands in Ulster, enjoins that — ''Eyery 
undertaker of the greatest proportion of two thousand acres shall, within two years after the date 
of his Letters Patents, build thereupon a castle, with a strong Court or Bawne upon it. And every 
undertaker of the second or middle proportion of fifteen hundred acres, shall, within the same time, 
build a stone or brick house thereydthin, with a strong Court or Ba^yne about it* And qyqt^ un- 
dertaker of the least proportion of a thousand acres shall, within the same time, make thereupon a 
strong Coiixt or Bawne at least. And all the said nndertakers shall draw their tenants to build 
houses for themselves and their families near the principal castle, house^ or Bawne, for their mutual 
defence." 

It is also enjoined on the Irish natives, who shall be admitted to be freeholders, that /'they 
shall inhabit their lands, and build their castles, houses, and Bawnes, within two year's." 

Accordingly, we find by Pynnai-'s Survey of JIUier, made in 1618-1619, that the English and 
Scottish undertakers all built castles and Bawns; as Sir James Hamilton, who held three thousand 
acres in the territory of Clonkee, in the County of Cavan, on which he built a very largo strong 
castle of lime, and called Castle Aubignie, with the king's arms cut in free-stone over the gate. 
''This castle," says Pynnar, ^'is five stories high, mth four round towers for flankers, the body of 
the castle fifty feet long, and twenty-eight feet broad. The roof is set up, and ready to be slated. 
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Thore ie adjoining to the Gnd.of the castle a Bawno of lymo and stone, oighty feot square, with two 
flankers fifteen feot liigh. This is very strongly Ijiiilt and siiroly wrought. In this caatlo himself 
dwelleth, and kcei:^cth houBO with Mb lady and family. This castle standoth upon a meeting of fire 
beaten ways, which keeps all tliat part of the coimtry." 

His example was followed hy John Hamilton, Bb(1., at Kilcloghan, in the Sfmio connty, where 
he had one thousand acres, who built a 33awn of lime and stone eighty feot square, and another of 
stone and clay one Imndred feet square. 

Bawns wero also erected in tlie same coutity by William Hamilton, Eb^., Sir Thomas Ash, 
Captain Onlmo, Sir John Elliott, and Shane Kac Phillip O'Eollie, who, on his proportion of nine 
hmidred acres, hath ^' a small Bawne of sodds,*' and an Iiish houBO '' whca-ein he dwelloth j cmd 
Mullmorie Mao Phillip O'Eoyloy, who, on hm proportion of one thouattnd acres in Itterorry-Outra, 
hath a very strong Bawne, with four flankeris and a deep Moate; a good Irish house within it, in 
which himself and family dwelleth. Captain Roloy of LiBcannor alBo hath a Bawne of sodds and a 
house in it, in which ho dwellDtli. Ho hath made no estates Ijut from year to year, and aE hia 
tenants do plough hj tho tail* Mulmorio Ogo O'Rolio hath throe thouBand acres. ITpon this there 
is a Bawne of sodde, and in it an old castle, which is now built up, in which luTiiHolf and Ikniily 
dwelleth. He hath made no estates to any of his tenants, m%^ iJmi/ do all plough hy the taiV^ 

The other Irish natires who had proportions in this county were JCaurice MaoTolligh of Lisi- 
curcron, who had three thousand aorea, and a *'Bawne of sods, aaid in it a good Irish houBej Kull- 
mory jMac Hugh O'Beley, two thousand acres called Commet;, who had ci strong house of lime and 
stone, and a Bawne about it of soddsj and Phillip MacTirlagh, three hundred aores called "Wateraghy 
and a Bawne of Bodds ; Magaxiron, on© thousand acres, a house of Hme cmd stone, with a ditch out 
np aboxit it." 

In the County Fermanagh, also, the English and Scottish imdertakers built castlaB and 
Bawns of lime and stone, sixty, aoventy, or eighty feet sqawco ; but Con MacShane O^JSTeal, who had 
fifteen hundred acres called Clabby, "hath made "a little Bawne of sods,'* and ahouBO within it of 
lime and stone yei^ strong built. Ho hath made three leaBc^ioldorB, whicli hare each of them sixty 
acres for twenty-one ye^u^s ,* but all his tenants do plough affcer the Iriwh manner." Brian Maguiro 
of Tempo DcBsoll, hath a large Bawne of Bodda, and '' all hia tenants do plough after the Iriah man- 
ner." 

** In the Co. Donegtil Sir Mulmoria MacBwyno, hatli built a Bawne of limo and fltono, and a good 
stone house, but his tenants plough after the Irish manner. MacBwyno Banagh hath dio a Bawa© 
of limo and stone, and so hath O'Boyle and "Walter MaoLoughlin MiioSwyno, wha was loyetl, and a 
Juetic© of the Peace in fbo County," 

la the Co. of Tyrone, the IngHali and Boottish undertakers buHt Bawmi of lime, and of the usuitl 
dimensions J but tha onlynatiTa Irish ohiefimn mentioned is Tirlagh O'Keale, *^who hath four 
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tliousand acres, and hath made a piece of a Bawae, wldch k fiye feet higli, and hatli "been ao for a 
long time. Hellath made no estates to Ms tenants^ and all of them do plow after the Irish manner." 

In the Co. of Armagh, the English and Scottish undertakers huilt castles andT3awnes of the usual 
materials and dimensions; hut the only native Irishman Henry MacShane O'Feale, who had one 
thousand acres, built nothing j — ''he being lately dead, his proportion came unto the possession of Sir 
Toby CauMeld,'^ 

In the Co. Londonderry, the undertakers built great castles, houses, and Bawnes, hut the natire 
Irish were allowed no proportion. 

It would appear from Pynnar'a Survey of the precediag Counties in IQster, that the few Irish who 
were granted estates at ''the plantation," wished to adhere to their old system of building and hus- 
handry. They were no doubt very poor and totally unable to vie with the new undertakers, with 
the exception of Sir Mulmurry MaeSwiney Doe, who had a pension of seven shillings a day allowed 
him for life. The native Irish built very fine Bawns of lime and stone in other parts of Ireland, 
long before this period ; one of the feiest specimens of which, now remaniing almost perfect, is the 
castle of Balliutober^ the ancient seat of 0' Conor Don, in the Co. of Boseommon. 

What^ '^ ploughing by the tail'' actually means, none of our writers have as yet cleared up. 
The Irish yoked six horses to the plough, and hence the team is called smreacli; but I hold it im- 
possible that they could drag the plough through the land, if yoked to their tails only. I am aware 
that the opposite opinion has been maintained, but the subject has not received that degree of his- 
torical and scientific investigation which it deserves. Jomff O'Dokovais'. 



ERROES OF EBMUND SPENSERi-lRlSH SURNAMES, 



This distinguished poet was bom in London, about the year 1530, and became a student of the 
university of Cambridge, where he made a great progress in his studies, but tte never attained to 
any high coHegiato degree or profession. He came to Ireland in the year 1585, as secretary to 
Arthur Lord Grey, Baron of "Wilton, Lord Deputy of Ireland; and in 1588, he obtaiued a grant of 
three thousand acres of land around jKolcolman, in the coimty of Cork, on which he settled with his 
family, but he was expelled from thence by the Irish rebels. He died very poor in London in 1599, 
and was, according to Ms own deske, buried there in St. Peter's Church, near Chaucer, at the ex- 
pense of Eobert, Earl of Essex. He was considered the prince of the English poets of his time. 

His principal poetical work was his Uaery Queen, which he wrote fcom his retreat " on Mnlla's 
banks," and which he had presented to the Earl of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 



